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THE LEISURE HOUR. 





movement, as something doubtful in its design | 
and portentous in its aspect; while those who 


gave it their qualified approval were not, in gene- 


ral, prepared to sacrifice their own ease and leisure | 
by personally engaging in the work. It was thus | 


necessarily left to paid teachers, and few of these 


had any great interest in the occupation, or little | 
sympathy with the pious benevolence of their em- | 
Unless the reader will bear this in mind, | 


ployers. 
he had better skip this chapter. 

I may as well confess that when the time came 
for putting my resolution into effect, my sudden 


desire for learning had considerably evaporated ; | 
and if I had not pledged my word to Fanny, I | 
believe I should have given the Sunday School the | 
3ut, by some means, the tailor’s | 
daughter had gained an unaccountable ascendancy | 


slip altogether. 


over me, and she would not hear of my turning 
back, which I felt a great disposition to do before 
we were well clear of Whiskers’ Rents. 

We went on, however, and in due time I found 
myself ushered into a tolerably large low-pitched 
room, over a set of stables, in 2 narrow street; and 
was introduced by my conductress to a brisk-look- 
ing little man, in a shabby suit of black, who 
seemed to be the only adult teacher of some fifty 
‘or sixty boys, whose eyes were fixed on me while 
I underwent a preliminary examination. Mean- 
while Fanny slipped away to the further end of 
the room, and was lost to my sight among an 
equal number of girls. 

“ So you think you would like to come to school, 
eh 2” said the brisk little man, when he had ascer- 
tained my name and residence. 

“T don’t know yet,” said 1; for I saw under 
the arm of my questioner a formidable-looking 
cane, which certainly might be intended only as a 
pointer, but which my instinct told me could be 
easily turned into an instrument of punishment, 

“You don’t know, eh?” said the little man— 
“you boys there, in the Testament class, if I 
come to you”—and he shook the cane at the noisy 
offenders, thus producing a temporary hush of the 
hubbub which had called off his attention from 
me—“ you don’t know ? and why don’t you 
know ?” 

“T reckon you'll quilt me,” said I, eyeing the 
instrument now waving in his hand ; “ and I shan’t 
like that.” 

“ What a strange boy !” said he grimly. “ Have 
you never been to school anywhere ?” 

“No,” said I bluntly. 

“TJ thought not, or you would have learned bet- 
ter manners. You can say ‘ sir,’ I suppose, if you 
try P—you, Smith, there, come here !"”—this to a 
boy who had broken out into a loud yell. 

“It wasn’t me, sir,” said the boy; “if you 
please it was Dick Bliss run a pin into me.” 

“ Bliss, you are incorrigible. Your nature will 
never lead you to your name, boy. You come 

here—you won't, ch ? 
you big boys.” 


There was a sudden rush towards the culprit, | 


a stumbling over forms, and presently the boy was 
brought before the tribunal in the custody of four 
grinning schoolfellows. 
“Tl talk to you presently, Bliss,” 
teacher; and then he turned to me again. 
* You needn’t be afraid, my boy,” said he; and 


said the 


Go and fetch him, two of | 


he meant, I believe, to speak encouragingly ; “this” 
—and he held up the cane—“ is only meant for 
| bad boys, like that one; and what you come here 
for is to learn to be good, you know. . And, when 
you are at church, you will mind what the minister 
says, eh?” and then, finding out by other ques- 
tions how deplorably ignorant I was, he led me 
to a low form at some distance from his desk, 
where, with eight or nine others—some older than 
| myself and others much younger—I was put under 
| the tuition of one of the older boys, with a recom- 
| mendation to look sharp and learn the alphabet. 
From this point I soon had ocular demonstration, 
in the castigation of Dick Bliss, that the cane was 
considered, by one teacher at least, as a neces- 
sary and important adjunct of Sunday-school 
instruction. 

I shall pass over the further occurrences of this 
day, only premising that we were presently marched 
in much disorder to church, from the gallery of 
which I for the first time witnessed—I cannot say 
joined in—the public worship of God. It was 
very little that I comprehended of the scene before 
me. Two things only, as I now remember, made 
much impression on my mind: the first was, that 
our poor teacher had hard work to keep order 
among us, in which, however, he was assisted by 
a man in a gold-laced coat, whom I knew to be a 
beadle; and the other was the grand and over- 
powering music of the church organ, which held 
me entranced during its performance, and sur- 
prised me into tears of delight. 

The school-time in the afternoon was a repeti- 
tion of that in the morning, except that we were 
not marched to church, which I regretted. To 
compensate for this, however, one of the patrons 
of the school, as I understood, visited 1t, and con- 
ducted a devotional service before we were dis- 
missed, 

Upon the whole I was, I think, rather pleased 
with my first day’s experience of this new method 
of spending Sunday, in spite of the eane, which 
was kept pretty constantly in threatening motion ; 
and on the following Sunday I was ready enough 
to accompany Fanny to the school. 

There was the same brisk little man; the same 
occasional hubbub, quelled by the same threaten- 
ing or applied cane; the same big boy to teach 
my class the letters of the alphabet—this boy 
having also, as I discovered, a vicious habit of se- 
cretly pinching the little boys, to quicken their 
intellects, perhaps ; there was also the same dis- 
orderly marching to church, and the same sweet 
| and thrilling tones of the organ, which affected 
; me even more powerfully than they had done on 
| the previous Sunday; and thereby my Sunday- 
school experiences were, for that time, brought to 
a sudden termination. 

Tears were again coursing down my cheeks, and 
I was sobbing in an ecstasy of gladness, when un- 
fortunately my emotions attracted the notice of 
| a boy at my side. It was the big boy who had 





been trying to teach me the alphabet, and whom, 
probably, I had provoked by my stupidity. He 
| was a tyrant at heart, I have not the slightest 
| doubt, and, looking upon my tears as a sign ot 
| pusillanimity, he slily gave me a sharp pinch, 
| grinning at the same time in my face, and whis- 
| pering in my ear, “ Cry, baby: wants his mammy.” 
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In 2 moment, the tones of the organ had lost 
their power over me, the scene had disappeared, 
and the place was forgotten. My Whiskers’ 


Rents education had taught me pvomptitude in | 
revenging injuries, and standing up for my own | 
rights ; and a sudden blow from my practised fist, | 


which prostrated my tormentor, was accompanied 
by a very audible “ Do that again, will you?” and 
* See how you like that.” 

The indecorous uproar, which even the loud 
tones of the organ could not drown, startled the 
congregation, who must have been still more sur- 
prised, on looking up at the gallery, to see me 
stripping off my upper garment, in a towering 
passion, and offering fight to my young teacher, 
as he slowly rose bleeding: from the assault. By 


this time. however, the beadle had come to the | 
> 
rescue, and I was removed from the church, struc- | 


gling and kicking, to be locked in the churchyard 
bone-house. 

And there I sat, amidst the dry dust and crmn- 
bling fragments of mortality, A faint light en- 
tered through a narrow grating in the wall; and 
it was well for me, perhaps, that my strong and 
passionate indignation overcame for the time those 
emotions of terror which would have been natural 
enough in a boy on finding himself shut up in 
such a frightful place. 


It was not till after the space of two or three | 


hours that I was delivered from my imprisonment 
and led captive to the school-room; and it re- 
quired no prophet to tell me that my punishment 
was not yet completed. 

Another visitor was at the school that day. 
Very soft and gentle, I remember, his tones were ; 
and I firmly believe now, though I did not think 
so then, that he had a tender and compassionate 
heart. But he had witnessed my furious out- 
break, and had been shocked at what he rightly 
enough considered my depravity. Whether the 
means taken to correct it were wise and adapted 
to instruct, melt, and reform, is another question. 


* Boy,” said the visitor, when I was led up to the | 


desk, “‘ you have behaved very wickedly to-day.” 


“No, I haven’t,” I answered; “ I'll do it again | 


if he doesn’t look out ;’’ and I turned savagely to- 


wards the monitor, whose swollen face proclaimed | 
“Tl whop him nov, | 


the severity of my attack. 
if he'll stand out. Come!’ and my actions appro- 
priately enough accompanied my words. 

“ Really, I never witnessed anything like this,” 
said the astonished visitor, turning to the mas- 
ter, while I was stung into fresh passion by the 
scarcely-suppressed laughter of the boys around 
me. 
deal with P”’ 

“The boy comes from a bad neighbourhood,” 
said the teacher. “I don’t know what else is to 
be expected from a place like Whiskers’ Rents.” 

* T don’t care,” I said sullenly ; “ he hadn’t any 
business to pinch me.” 

4 “If you please, sir, I didn’t touch him,” said 
the boy. 

“And if. he had pinched you,” interposed the 
visitor mildly, “ have you not learned yet what the 

* Bible tells you, to bless them that curse you, and 
to do good to them that hate you and despitefully 
use you? The boy must be made an example of, 
Mr, ——;” this was addressed to the brisk little 


* Do you often have such tempers as this to | 


man, who was handling his cane in anticipation of 
the sentence—“ yes, there is no alternative; you 
must punish him severely, or the whole school 
will be encouraged to rebellion.” 
“Very good, sir,” said the master; “ shall I 
flog him now P” 
At this moment a slight form passed by me, 
and, to my surprise, Fanny stood before my judge, 
| very pale and trembling, with tears in her eyes 
and her hands clasped together supplicatingly. 
“What do you want, my child ?” said the patron 
| encouragingly. 
“Oh! if you please, sir,” 


| 
} 


said Fanny, in tremu- 
lous earnestness, “will you forgive Roland this 
once, sir? Ho has not got father or mother, and 
| he does not know any better.” 

* No; but we must teach him better, my dear,” 
said the gentleman. 3ut, indeed, he must have 
known better than to be fighting—and in chureh, 
too. Shocking! Is he your brother, my child, 
that you wish him not to be punished ?” 

“Oh! no, sir—no, indeed; but Roland Leigh 
is very good to me, and indeed, sir, I do not think 
he knows better; for he has only been to school 
one Sunday before this, and I don’t think he was 


| ever in church till last Sunday. And besides, sir,” 


—and then my little advocate hesitated. 

“ Besides what, my girl P’”’ asked the judge. 

“T think, sir—if you please, sir, I think,” 
sobbed Fanny, “that if you beat Roland, it will 


\imake him keep away from school, sir, and he 
_ would get with bad boys again, and—and——” 


“ My dear child,” said the gentleman, “I don’t 
know how it is you are permitted to leave your 


| class; I am not angry with you—oh no; but it 
/is not quite proper’—poor Fanny hung her head 


despondingly—* you are a very good girl to think 
so kindly of this naughty boy,” he went on; “ but 
you do not exactly understand, You see, we are 
told that the rod—that is, the cane, or anything 
of that sort—is to be used, and that those who 
have authority are not to bear the sword—which 
means the cane, you know—in vain ; and that we 
| are to be a terror to evildoers, as well as a praise 
to them that do well. You understand this, my 
child ?” 

“But oh! sir,” continued my young pleader, 
“if you would be kind enough”—and here she 
_ stopped short again, and looked up imploringly. 

The gentleman was evidently puzzled, and 
turned tome. ‘ You see, my boy,” said he, “ what 
‘ unhappiness arises from wicked deeds. Here you 
have not only brought trouble on yourself, but on 
your kind young friend too. Now you must beg 
pardon of all your schoolfellows, for the disgrace 
you have brought upon them; and then, if you 
promise to behave better in future, you shall not 
| be flogged this time.” 

* Do you hear what the gentleman says to you?” 
sharply demanded the master, laying his hand on 
my arm. 

Yes, I heard it, and I had-heard Fanny’s plea 
for me, and I was thinking more of that than of 
the promised remission of my punishment. While 
her gentle persuasive voice was raised on my be- 
half, my feelings were softened, even towards the 
cause of my trouble ; but at the sharp voice of the 
master, pride and obstinacy returned, and I re- 
| fused to yield, 
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“You see how it is, my dear child,” said the 
gentleman to Fanny, who had been watching my 
looks with sorrowful interest ; “ you see how per- 
verse he is. Go to your class, child ;” and Fanny 
withdrew very mournfully. 

I was not flogged then, however—the execution 
of the sentence being deferred till the school was 
dismissed. And I remember that the gentleman 
took occasion, in an address which he gave, to 
warn the whole school against the indulgence of 
anger, hatred, malice, and all evil passions. There 
was a hymn sung, too, to the same effect; and 
after that, and when the school was dismissed— 
only that some of the boys lingered outside in the 
hope, I believe, of hearing my cries, and of which 
pleasure I disappointed them—TI received a casti- 
gation which, if it did not reform me, failed 
through no want of zeal and energy in the inflic- 
tion. I was then let go. It never once occurred 
to these well-meaning gentlemen that a discipline 
which might be appropriate for one who had exer- 
cised the evil passions referred to, in spite of a 
long course of training to subdue them, was most 
unsuitable for me, who had for the first time come 
into contact with the means of instruction. 

Fanny was waiting for me on the road home- 
wards, and crying bitterly. She ran up to me as 
soon as she saw me, and laid her little arm on my 
shoulder, looking wistfully into my face. 

“ You are not angry with me, Roland ?” 

Angry! angry with her! what was there to be 
angry with her about ? 

She did not know; she was not sure that I 
would not be, because she had got me to go to 
the school, she said. Well, if I wasn’t angry with 
her, she also hoped I wasn’t angry with anybody 
else. 

Wasn’t I, though? ah, well, never mind! 
but if I should ever see that boy again that 
pinched me at church, wouldn’t I ?—that was all; 
and I shook my fists savagely. 

It wouldn’t do to preach patience and forgive- 
ness to me then: Fanny could see that; so she 
put another question: “ Did they hurt you much, 
Roland ?” 

She looked so comically piteous as she made 
this inquiry, that though I was aching and smart- 
ing from the nape of my neck downwards, and 
writhing in spirit, and though the involuntary 
convulsion brought tears to my eyes, I could not 
forbear laughing. 

“Oh, Roland! how can you laugh about it?” 
she asked; and she really seemed so distressed 
that I left off, to please her. 

“I won’t go to the school again,” I said pre- 
sently, when we were on our way to Whiskers’ 
Rents. 

“T was afraid you would say so,” said my com- 
forter ; “and then you will grow up to know no- 
thing but what is bad, and nobody will love you.” 

I didn’t care, I said. I was not going to be 
locked up in that ugly place again, and beaten. 
What did they do that for? I wanted to know. 

Fanny tried to enlighten me, but without much 
success. If they were in the right to thrash me 
for hitting the boy, wasn’t I right in hitting him 
for pinching me? At the time, I thought the 
logic unanswerable. Poor Fanny, however, was 
in despair at my stupidity. 





“ You will never learn anything good, Roland, 
if you go on thinking such bad thoughts,” she 
said. 

I didn’t know what she meant by bad thoughts, 
I said, sullenly. I supposed she did not like beme 
knocked about better than I did, if the truth was 
known, and that she had bad thoughts too, as 
she called them, when her father beat her, and all 
for nothing. 

I pray to God to help me bear it, and to take 
bad thoughts out of my heart, and to help me 
please father better, and to forgive him too, if he 
does what is wrong,” she whispered softly. 

I did not understand it. It was not Whiskers’ 
Rents way, I knew that; and so the matter ended 
at that time. 

CHAPTER XI. 
MY YOUNG TEACHER. 

Two or three weeks passed away, and with this 
lapse of time the first bitter feelings of my dis- 
grace and punishment had subsided. Neverthe- 
less, I adhered to my resolution not to go near 
the school again, and had returned to my former 
Sunday companionships and amusements. During 
this time I had seen little of Fanny; but one 
evening, when her father was from home, her 
hesitating tap was heard at our door, and she 
entered, smiling. 

“T am come to teach you to read, Roland,” 
said she ; “ you will let me, won’t you?” 

Wouldn't I? There was some fun in that; I 
wondered I had not thought of this plan before. 
In five minutes we were busy at work—Peggy 
looking on, and listening with evident though 
silent wonderment at the profound scholarship of 
my young teacher. 

I shall not detail, step by step, the progress I 
made in learning; how I gradually surmounted 
the difficulties that lay m the way, and, in the 
course of a few weeks, was able to spell words of 
one syllable. But this was only a small part, and 
the least important part, of the instruction given. 
Oh, the lessons of wisdom and love that I might 
have learned then from my dear little teacher! 
How often did she desist from the mechanical 
part of her self-imposed labour, to speak, in ker 
artless way, of the loving Saviour and his mercy ! 
She seemed to have the whole history of his life 
and death, and resurrection and glorious ascen- 
sion, in her memory and in her heart; and with 
the simple faith and implicit trust of childhood, 
she believed in his ever present help in time of 
need. I have never, to the present day, read or 
pondered those words of the Lord Jesus—“ I 
thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 
that thou. hast hidden these things from the wise 
and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes” 
—without remembering little Fanny. Pleasant 
times these are to remember; but they were soon 
to come to a close. 

Nor could these lessons be given and received,, 
except at uncertain intervals. The selfish and 
drunken tailor was willing enough that his daugh- 
ter should pass the evenings in our room when he 
was absent from his own; but at other times he 
would scarcely suffer her to go out of his sight ; 
so that sometimes many days passed in which we 
saw nothing of our little teacher, and knew of 
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her existence only by the coarse and cruel tyranny | for judgment ; but if that could not be done, to 
which we knew to be daily exercised upon her. | take them at all events, dead or alive. At the 
And what impressed me then, perhaps, more than | same time Gallas received a patent commission, 
anything else, with admiration of the poor child, | releasing the army from obedience to the traitor, 


was her patience and submission, her unwearied 
attention and obedience to her unworthy, wretched 
father, and her uncomplaining cheerfulness when- 
ever she was released for a short time from her 
almost perpetual thraldom. I did not know at 
that time anything about heroism ; but I do re- 
member that the first time I understood the mean- 
ing of the word, I applied it unhesitatingly to 
Fanny. 

I have just said that I look back with pleasure 
to these hours of instruction. Alas! they were 
the only hours of this period of my history which 
I can look back upon with satisfaction. I was, in 
truth, an idle and vicious young scapegrace. I 
had no occupation through the day but that of 
roaming the streets at my own will and pleasure, 
and was constantly getting into mischief with 
companions as idle and vicious as myself. Thus, 
the impressions made upon me by the gentle voice 
and affectionate earnestness of my young teacher 
were from time to time almost obliterated ; and 
if ever I formed any good resolutions, they were 
like the morning cloud, and the early dew. But a 
change, little anticipated by me, was impending. 

One summer evening I was surprised by the 
lengthened absence of Peggy Magrath. . She had 
gone out to work as usual, leaving me my dinner : 
she always took care to do this ; but the time was 
long past for her return, and I listened in vain 
for her heavy foot upon the stairs. Tired at length 
of waiting, and of wondering what had become of 
my protectress, I lay down on my mattress and 
went soundly to sleep. 

In the morning I looked round eagerly, but 
Peggy was still absent; and now, seriously alarm- 
ed, I was soon dressed, and descended the stairs. 
The first person I saw on reaching the court 
below, was an old acquaintance, whose name I 
have once or twice mentioned, but whom I must 
now more particularly introduce to the reader’s 
notice. And this introduction demands a new 
chapter. 


STUDIES IN HISTORY.—WALLENSTEIN. 
CHAPTER III. 

THE spies by whom Wallenstein was surrounded 

reported day by day the whole of his proceedings 

to the Emperor, who despatched persons on whom 

he could rely, to fathom, if possible, the purposes 


of the rebellious general. Wallenstein, probably 
aware of the impossibility of keeping his designs 
much longer secret, sent in all haste for those of 
his generals who had been absent from the coun- 
cil, with the intention of obtaining from them an 
assurance of their adherence to him, or, in default 
of that, of seizing their persons. But already ru- 
mours of his doings had reached them, and put 
them upon their guard. Altringer feigned sick- 
ness as an excuse for not coming. Gallas came, 
but it was in the capacity of a spy of the Emperor, 
who at this time issued secret instructions to his 
principal officers to seize the persons of the Duke 
of Friedland and his associates, Illo and Terzky, 
and to keep them imprisoned closely, in readiness 





appointing himself successor to the command, and 
granting a general amnesty to all, save the per- 
sons named, for offences committed against the 
imperial majesty at Pilsen. 

Gallas saw that it was impossible to execute his 
commission under the eyes of the Duke, who had 
been so long the object of general veneration, and 
he was especially anxious to consult with Altringer. 
He proposed to Wallenstein to go in search of the 
latter, and bring him to Pilsen. Wallenstein lent 
his own equipage for the journey, and Gallas set 
out, but did not return; and, instead of bringing 
Altringer to Pilsen, he sent him to the Emperor 
with further information. As Gallas delayed his 
return, Piccolimini begged to be sent after him, 
and again Wallenstein, suspecting nothing, was 
the dupe of his betrayers. At a safe distance from 
Pilsen and Wallenstein, Gallas announced himself 
to the different imperial armies as the commander- 
in-chief, from whom they were in future to receive 
orders, and denounced the Duke as a traitor. 

At last Wallenstein’s eyes were opened, and he 
woke in consternation at the baseness of those 
whom he had enriched aid trusted—a_baseness 
and treachery of which he had first set the exam- 
ple; yet he still had faith in the fidelity of his 
army, and in the auspiciou: fortune promised his 
deluded mind by the stars. He prepared accord- 
ingly to advance rapidly on l’rague, where he in- 
tended to throw off the mask and declare against 
the Emperor, and where Dulke Bernard was to 
join and support him with the Swedish troops. 
But he had already delayed too long. While wait- 
ing intelligence from Prague, he suddenly received 
news of the loss of that town, the defection of his 
generals, the desertion of his troops, the discovery 
of his plans, and the advance of an imperial force 
under a leader sworn to his destruction. Still he 
did not despair, though betrayed by all on whom 
he depended. The extremity to which he was re- 
duced was now, both to Swedes and Saxons, a 
guarantee of the sincerity of his purpose, and they 
hastened to afford him their protection. Saxony 
offered him four thousand men, and Duke Bernard 
agreed to meet him on the frontier of the king- 
dom with six thousand chosen troops. He left 
Pilsen with Terzky’s regiment, and hastened to 
Egra, in order to facilitate his junction with Duke 
Bernard. During his flight he occupied himself 
with a gigantic scheme for dethroning the Em- 
peror, and on his arrival there was thunderstruck 
with the news that he was himself proclaimed a 
public enemy and a traitor. 

At Egra, Wallenstein pushed on his negotiations 
with the enemy, unaware that the dagger which 
should slay him was already unsheathed. Among 
his officers was one Leslie, 2 Scotchman, who had 
risen by his bounty, and in whose gratitude he 
confided. This man, who was ready to betray his 
benefactor and earn the price of his blood, dis- 
closed to Colonel Buttler and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gordon, who commanded in the town, the trea- 
sonable purposes of the Duke, which had been 
confided to him during the journey. These mon, 
pledged to the allegiance of the Emperor, deli- 
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berated how they should deal with the bold and 
powerful rebel, whom « retributive Providence 
seemed to have delivered into their hands. They 
came to the resolution of capturing the Duke, and 
delivering him alive to the pleasure of the Em- 
peror; but they held their peace, and, with the 
outward show of devotion to their victim, waited 
for a favourable opportunity. 

Wallenstein was now fully alive to the perils of 
his position, and to the absolute necessity he was 
under of trusting unreservedly to the’ faith and | 
honour of the Emperor’s enemies. He unbur- | 
thened before Leslie all the anguish of his mind, 
and in the violence of his agitation imparted to 
him his last remaining secret. Se informed him 
that it was his intention to deliver up Egra and 
Ellenbogen, the passes of the kingdom, to the 
Saxons, and at the same time apprised him of the 
expected approach of Duke Bernard, of whose ar- 
rival he hoped to have tidings that very night. 
Leslie immediately communicated these particu- 
lars to the conspirators, who at once changed their | 
plan. There was not time for the proceedings 
they had contemplated : in a few hours the place | 
might be in the hands of the enemy, and their | 
prisoner at liberty. To make all sure, therefore, | 
they resolved upon the extreme measure of assassi- 
nating both him and his associates. 

The next day Colonel Buttier invited Wallen- 
stein, with his friends Hlo, 'Terzky, William Kins- | 
ky, and Captain Neumann to an entertainment in | 
the castle of Egra., <All the guests came, with the 
exception of Wallenstein, who, being too anxious 
to enjoy company, excused himself. They gave 
themselves up to the pleasures of the table, and 
drank the health of Wallenstem as a sovereign | 
prince, in, bumpers of wine, aud talked magnilo- | 
quently of his impending greatness. When the 
dessert was brought in, Leslie gave the signal to 
raise the drawbridges, and in a moment the room 
was filled with armed men. With a presentiment 
of their fate, the guests sprang from the table. 
Kinsky and Terzky were killed on the spot before 
they could draw their weapons. Neumann escaped 
into the court, where he was instantly eut down. 
Illo drew his sword, and, placing his back against | 
a window, fought bravely, killing two of his as- | 
sassins ere he fell to the ground, pierced with ten | 
wounds. : 

When this sangninary work was done, Leslie | 
ran into the town to prevent a tumult. He re- | 
lated to the town-guard the details of Wallen- | 
stein’s conspiracy, the measures already carried | 
out for defeating it, the fate of the conspirators, 
and that which awaited Wallenstein himself. He | 
found these troops loyal to the Emperor; and he 
sent. a reinforcement from the castle to patrol the 
streets, to.guard every avenne to Wallenstein’s 
house, and to overawe the small number of his | 
partisans in the fown. 

Before procecding to consummate their terrible 
exploit, the conspirators deliberated on ‘he alter- | 
native of killing their victim, or making him 
prisoner. Though reeking with the blood of: his 
only friends, they shuddered at the thoncht of 
slaying so illustrious 2 man; on the other hand, | 
the sense of immediate danger and total ruin to 
themselves in case of the arrival of either Saxons | 
or Swedes, showed them that in the death of | 





Wallenstein lay their only chance of safety. They 
therefore hesitated no longer, but issued orders to 
Captain Deveroux, an Irishman, who had under- 
taken the assassin’s task, to act decisively and at 
ence. 

During the banquet and the murderous scenes 
that followed, Wallenstein had been engaged, with 
his astrologer Seni, in consulting the stars, and 
drawing from their present aspect in the heavens, 
omens of future prosperity. Seni, who could not 
be unaware of the fallen fortunes of his master, 
had warned him of impending danger; but Wal- 


| lenstein, who would, if possible, bend. even the 


heavens to his will, persisted in regarding the 
adverse omens as indicative of success. He had 
dismissed the astrologer, and gone to bed and to 


' sleep, when Deveroux, with six halberdiers, ex- 
i tered the house. A servant, who met them on 
| the stairs and attempted to raise an alarm, was 
| vun through the body. Another, whom they en- 
| countered at the door of Wallenstein’s chamber, 


put his finger to his lips, to warn them to make 


| . . . : 
| no noise, as his master was asleep. “ Friend,” 


cried Deveroux, “it is time to awake him;” and, 
rushing against the door, burst it open. 

But Wallenstein was already awake. the des- 
pairing shrieks of the Countesses Kinsky and 
‘Lerzky, who had learned the violent fate of their 
husbands, had aroused him from his first sleep; 
he had leaped from his bed and gone to the win- 
dow to ascertain the cause of the dreadful cries, 


' when Deveroux and his band of murderers sud- 


denly stood before him. Amazed at their insolent 
presumption, Wallenstein, standing in his shirt, 


| wazed at them in silence. “ Art thou the villain,” 


cried Deveroux, “ who designs to deliver up the 
Emperor’s troops to the enemy, and to pluck 


‘the crown from the head of his majesty? Now 


thou must die!” He waited a moment as if for 
an answer; but Wallenstein deigned him not a 
word: throwing wide his arms, he received the 
deadly weapons in his breast, and fell to the 
eround—lifeless. 

The death of Wallenstein occurred in his fifty- 
second year. The Emperor Ferdinand, whose mo- 
narchy he had twice saved, and who had issued 
the secret order for his assassination or capture, 
while openly corresponding with him on friendly 


| terms, hypocritically affected profound sorrow for 


his death, and ordered three thousand masses to 
be said for the repgse of his soul. He did not 
neglect, however, to reward the murderers for 
their unsernpulons devotion to his will, nor hesi- 


| tate to enrich them from the vast treasures of his 


slain benefactor. In the Emperor's justification, 


| it has been asserted that he did not intend to kill 
| Wallenstein, but only to depose him and drive 
i him from Bohemia; but this assertion is clearly 


disproved hy documents afterwards discovered, 


and published by Forster in the third volume of 


* Wallenstein’s Letters.” 


Gorman partisans loudly maintained that he wa: 

no traitor, but that he had perished by the im 
. . , e 

vienes of the Jesuits, whom his contempt 


| their order had mortally offended. Duels were 


fought almost hourly between the Italian and 
German officers on this quarrel; ond at length it 
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grew to such a pitch that whole battalions of | directed, when he walked between their tents or 
German and Italian regiments fought each other | through their ranks, not to appear to take any 
on the question of Wallenstein’s guilt or inno- | notice of him. “The men were struck with a 
cence. The mutiny threatened the total disrup- strange awe when Wallenstein’s tall, thin figure 
tion of the imperial forces, and was only quelled | glided along like a ghost: there was about all his 
at last by the exercise of ruthless severity towards | being something solemn, mysterious, and un- 
the obstinate, and a largess equivalent to three | earthly. The soldiers were fully convinced that 
months’ pay to the rest of the army. | their genéral had a bond with the powers of dark- 
The person of Wallenstein has been thus de- ness ; that he read the future in the stars; that 
scribed: “ A tall, thin, proud figure, with sallow , he could not bear to hear the barking of the dog, 
countenance and sternest features ; a lofty, com- | nor the crowing of the cock; that he was proof 
manding forehead, with short, bristling black | against bullet as well as against cut and stab; 
hair; small black, fiery, and piercing eyes ; dark, | and, above all, that he had charmed Fortune to 
mistrustful looks; his chin and lips covered with | stand by his colours!” 
a pointed beard and thick mustachios, the ends of | To test the obedience of his troops, he would 
which stood stiffly out ;—such was the man, as we | sometimes issue the most absurd and capricious 
may still see him in his portraits. His usual | orders. Schiller relates that he once ordered that 
dress consisted of a buff jerkin and a white dou- | none but red sashes should be worn in the army, 
blet, scarlet mantle and hose, a broad Spanish | under penalty of death. A captain of horse no 
ruff, boots of Cordova leather, lined with fur on | sooner heard the decree than he tore off his gold- 
account of his gout; on his hat he wore, like | embroidered sash and trod it under foot; and 
Tilly, a long waving red plume.” Wallenstein, on the spot, promoted him to the 
His character may be best gathered from his | rank of Colonel. On another occasion he pub- 
acts. In estimating it, however, we are bound to | lished sentence of death against all who should 
take into account the circumstances of his time— | be caught pillaging ; and himself mecting a strag- 
a time of civil war and political intrigue, and a! gler in the open country, had him seized, and 
time when humanity had fled from the counsels | thundered out, “ Hang the brute,” according to 
of men, and the influence of moral principle is | his custom. ‘The soldier pleaded, and proved his 
nowhere to be recognised in their deeds. As a| innocence. “ Hang, then, innocent,” cried Wal- 
military leader, he possessed in great perfection | Jenstein; “the guilty will have all the more rea- 
the skill of governing the most savage spirits, and | son to tremble.” The man, driven desperate, 
of moving large masses of men. Many of his | flew at his judge to avenge himself, but was over- 
contemporaries surpassed him in tactics in the field | powered and disarmed. ‘‘ Now let him go,” said 
and in the splendour of their deeds of arms. Tilly, | the Duke; “ it will excite sufficient terror.” 
Gustavus Adolphus, and even Bernard de Weimar, Wallenstein owed his ruin to his unbridled am- 
excelled him as conquerors; but neither of them | bition and his unbounded arrogance, and pre- 
equalled him in the art of drawing multitudes to | sents a signal example of the working of that 
his standard. Twice did the magic of his name | irrevocable law, enunciated in the word of God, 
improvise an immense army; and twice he had | and illustrated so frequently in the history of 
the fate of Germany, perhaps of Europe, in his | mankind, that “pride goeth before destruction, 
hands. We are not to attribute the success of | and a haughty spirit before a fall.” It was this 
these great levies to the fame of Wallenstein’s | latter quality which offended, because it wounded 
arms: when he raised the first great army he} his most intimate associates, and transformed 
had done nothing extraordinary ; andthe remem- | those whom he had raised by his favour and en- 
brance of his signal defeat at Stralsund must have | riched by his bounty into secret enemies and be- 
been fresh in all minds when he raised the second. | trayers. It is said that Gustavus believed him 
It was not by victory that he fascinated the wild | mad, and was not alone in his belief. Those who 
spirits he drew around him, but by the licence he | entertained this opinion seem to have grounded 
permitted. He made his officers the guests of jit upon those periods of inaction and indecision in 
his own table, where they feasted luxuriously. | Wallenstein’s career, by which he appeared to 
He winked at the excesses of the soldiers, so long | throw away the best opportunities offered him by 
as strict discipline was observed in actual service. | the vicissitudes of the war; while others see a 
His camp was ever joyous and gay; he allowed | stronger reason for the imputation in the fact 
crowds of camp-followers, but no chaplain. He | that, at a period when the fallacy of the preten- 
enlisted all that came—robbers, bandits, free- | sions and pursuits of astrologers had been made 
booters, of whatever nation, and promoted the | manifest to all reasoning minds, he should have 
most able, so that every private soldier had the | squandered so much time and money in the pro- 
highest rank open before him; and he rewarded | secution of that study, and given credence to its 
every act of bravery with princely munificence. |absurd prognostications. 
On the other hand, his severity was almost| We have already stated, with respect to the 
fiendish. Cowardice he punished inexorably with | charges brought by his adversaries against Wal- 
death. At the smallest breach of discipline, he | lenstein, of treachery to the Emperor, that we see 
would dispose of the offender with the brief order, | no grounds for believing them true up to the 
“Let the brute be hanged.” Men, in his hands, | period when, at the earnest solicitations of Fer- 
were the mve tools with which he wrought. | dinand, he raised the second powerful army, and 
Wher Gustavus once made a proposition to him | assumed the command. We even go yet further, 
to give quarter, he sent back for answer: “The | and submit that it would be difficult to produce 
troops may either fight or rot.” He did not care | satisfactory evidence of treason on his part pre- 
to be gazed at by his soldiers, and they were | vious to the convoking of the generals at Pilsen. 
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It is our conviction that up to the hour of that 
meeting, although he may have meditated defec- 
tion, he had come to no resolution, much less 
taken any active measures, to carry it out. Wal- 
lenstein knew, by the command which he had re- 
ceived to evacuate Bohemia, and to weaken his 
forces by sending off six thousand men to a dis- 
tance so great as to prevent their recall, that he 
had lost the favour of the Emperor, who took 
these means of diminishing his influence and au- 
thority. He saw in this an evidence that the ma- 
chinations of his implacable enemy, Maximilian of 
Bavaria, and the stealthy hostility of the Jesuits, 
had prevailed with Ferdinand against him; and 
that the latter, while professedly favourable and 
friendly, had decreed and was working his over- 
throw. This was the conviction that rankled in 
Wallenstein’s breast, and made of him a rebel. 
At Pilsen, the ostensible adherence of the gene- 
rals to his interests hastened the formation and 
development of his plans, which were defeated by 
his trust in them and their precipitate treason to 
their benefactor. Wallenstein fell, not because he 
designed treason against the Emperor, but be- 
cause the Emperor was first a traitor to his en- 
gagements, both public and private, with himself. 
He saw Ferdinand, under the mask of friendship, 
striking at his authority and reputation ; his self- 
love revolted at the spectacle, and his pride and 
arrogance goaded him to a fatal revenge. 

This appears to us the natural solution of the 
long-vexed question, about which it is probable 
nothing decisive will ever be known. By the 
friends of Wallenstein’s fame it is argued that no 
documents have ever been discovered which show 
him to have been guilty of the treason laid to his 
charge. To which it may be replied, that the 
treasonable plans being recently formed, it was 
not likely that there should ever have been many 
such documents in existence; and further, that 
it is shown on evidence perfectly reliable that, on 
the night previous to that of his death, Wallen- 
stein destroyed at Egra six hundred letters and 
documents, the contents of which were known only 
to himself; and again, that immediately after his 
death the Countesses Terzky and Kinsky destroyed 
by fire the whole of the papers of their murdered 
husbands, Wallenstein’s most confidential asso- 
ciates. Notwithstanding the absence of all docu- 
mentary proof, to our thinking the guilt of Wal- 
lenstein, from the moment of his reception of the 
KEmperor’s command to divide his forces and quit 
Bohemia, is morally proved in a manner the most 
incontestable. How else are we to explain the 
desertion of his generals, who profited more by 
his favour than they were ever likely to do by the 
Emperor’s, who were all chosen by himself, and 
owed their prosperity to him ? and how else is it 
possible to account for the march of the Duke of 
Lauenburg and Bernard de Weimar towards Egra, 
which was to have been treasonably delivered up 
to them, and where the former fell, and the latter 
narrowly escaped falling into the hands of the Im- 
perialists ? 

The defection of Wallenstein, however, does not 
excuse or palliate the double-dealing and base 
falsehood of Ferdinand, which brought it about. 
That he should decree, without even the form of 
a trial, the death of a man who had saved his em- 








pire from ruin, and to whose welfare he was 
pledged by solemn compact, is a blot so foul as 
to be alniost without a parallel in the records of 
any other reigning family. The crimes and trea- 


cheries of individuals and dynasties seldom end 
with their perpetrators; they bear fruit, according 
to God’s irreversible laws, from generation to gene- 
ration; and in the present prostrate and insecure 
condition of the Austrian dominions, the thought- 
ful mind will recognise evidences of the retributive 
hand of a righteous Providence. 


THE CAMEL-DRIVER’S HOME. 


Ir is a lowering, sultry day ; and the hour is about 
4 P.M.—just the period when the intense and 
concentrated heat of the afternoon subsides gra- 
dually under the influence of a mild zephyr ; the 
zephyr itself being the indicator of the longed-for 
evening breeze. All the country around, far as the 
eye can compass, has a parched-up, arid appearance ; 
the thirsty earth, cracked all over, opens its mouth 
wide against the visit of the heavy but welcome 
night dew. The boundaries of the distant hori- 
zon are sand-hills, whose glare reflects the most 
intense heat. At times during the day they have 
much the appearance of livid streaks of flame, 
daubed upon the dull leaden azure of the sky. 

Faint. to sickness, and with aching head and 
eyes, we travellers in the distant East, who are 
bound for the borders of Armenia, have, after 
many a weary day’s journey, at last surmounted 
all the fatiguing obstacles of a desert march—seas 
of sand with iron-girt boundaries of rocks. Our 
weary nags are white with foam and sand, and our 
faces hot and’ scorched beyond endurance. A 
sudden turn in the road leads us between two 
broiling sand-hills ; and, simultaneously that we 
inhale the delightful freshness of the first puffs of 
the coming breeze, we sight the longed-for haven 
—a village inhabited exclusively by Turcomen 
camel-drivers and their families. In five minutes 
afterwards, we have eaten salt with, and become 
the guaranteed guests of, this wild but hospitable 
people. 

The main objects in the scenery of this sterile 
region are palm-trees and camels, with the low, 
flat-roofed houses built upon the bank-sides of a 
beautiful stream, and a river that glides coolly 
and quietly over a pebbly bed. At the hour of 
our arrival, intense silence reigns around. Save 
the distant tinkling of the bells hung round 
straggling camels’ necks, to indicate their where- 
abouts, all is hushed and still as the grave. Our 
horses’ hoofs awaken echoes in the sunken wells 
around this village, or the rain water reservoirs, 
which are subterranean and roofed over, and our 
arrival evidently creates a stir in the quiet solitude 
of the village. Fierce-looking dogs waken and 


jump up, baying deeply, and threatening, with 


angry display of teeth, to seize upon us. These, 
however, are soon quieted by their owners with 
eufis and stones. The innate hospitality of the 
wandering Arab tribes speedily seats us on a 
carpet on the shady side of the house. The wo- 
men and children busy themselves sweeping up 
the interior, scouring up long unused cooking 
utensils, and prepare for a feast on a rather ex- 
tensive scale. While they are preparing this, let 
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THE CAMEL-DRIVER'S BIVOUAC AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 


me furnish my readers with some particulars of | 


the curious and singular race of people who attend 
the camel in the East—particulars derived from 
frequent personal intercourse with them. 

The camel-driver is generally a robust, hale, 
hardy-looking man, with sinews and nerves that 
proclaim an iron constitution. His wide open 
chest and long bare arms show also that he is a 
hairy man; such another, possibly, in features, 
complexion, and costume, as Esau of old is repre- 
sented. His habits are abstemious in the extreme, 
and he will wander over sterile and unbeaten 
tracks for months together, feeding on nothing 
richer than a simple flour cake and a draught of 
camel’s milk. His oceupation leads him to be 
much absent from home, which sometimes he will 
not visit oftener than once during three years. 
The camel-drivers’ villages are situated far beyond 
the beaten track of travellers or commerce; and 
the homesteads fixed upon by them are usually so 
sterile and uninviting as to render them void of 
attraction to any other migratory tribes. They 
are consequently left in undisputed possession of 
their selected localities ; not even gypsies choosing 
to encamp, where their ill-gotten flocks and herds 
might perish from want of sufficient pasturage. 

But what does the camel-driver care for this ? 
He has neither sheep nor oxen ; his flocks of goats 
browse upon wild thistles and thorny briars that 
grow out of the fissures and stony cavities of 
almost inaccessible rocky haunts. His camels, 
however, are seldom kept long here, excepting 





such as are too young for the fatigues and bur- 
thens of a protracted journey; and these are 
reared with goat’s milk and coarse oaten cakes. 
The very sterility of the spot constitutes the best 
safeguard they have for the protection of their 
wives and families, and the old and decrepit men, 
whom they leave behind during the period of their 
absence. 

Whilst away from his village, the camel-driver’s 
main track is still the desert—those lines of 
march that connect Damascus and Bagdad on 
the one side, and Gaza and Egypt on the other. 
Every step of these routes—every palm tree, every 
stump—is as familiar to him as are hunger, thirst, 
and fatigue. He leaves home with the certainty 
before him of many a long and wearying day’s 
travel, of frequent hungering and thirst; yet all 
his equipment for the journey is a bag of wheaten 
flour, some skins of water, and tobacco ad libitum. 
All his provision, too, against great heat or in- 
tense cold, excessive drought or overwhelming 
wet, consists of a sheepskin coat, with a few tat- 
tered greasy bags, in which to envelope the head. 
A hardy race, truly, are the descendants of Ishmael 
—a hardy and a stubborn people. Watch them, 
as we have done, at seaport towns in southern 
-alestine, and you will sce them in the hottest 
summer midday sun, with the sea sand scorching 
their shoeless feet, the misty glare of sea and 
sand-hills in their eyes, the bare head divested of 
its turban, at a time when the very goats and 
cattle about are crouching under crumbling walls, 
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or the scant shade afforded by prickly pear bushes. 
Even then, however, the camel-driver is singing, 
clapping his hands, and shouting with delight ; 
for he is, to all appearance, in his element. 

Or, again, it may be that the heavy rains of 
winter are upon the earth, and that the ground 
is satcrated with wet. Every one keeps within 
doors, and cattle refuse to quit the shelter of 
their hovels. Where is the camel-driver now ? 
he has neither home nor tent to shelter him, nor 
can he afford to pay for lodgment in any neigh- 
houring khan or caravanserai. There he is, 
squatted with his brethren on the ground, where 
the least damp exists, the loose cloths and saddle- 
bags erected into a temporary booth, barely ex- 
cluding the wet sufficiently to enable the dam 
wood to ignite, although continually fed with 
leaves and brambles; whilst volumes of dense 
smoke issuing from it would choke and effectually 
blind any other people. Yet this is all the ac- 
commodation they ask for or expect. Seated 
round this, their camels lying in a eirele about 
them, their wild songs and loud shouts of laugh- 
ter mingle with the discordant hew! of the jackal, 
startling the slumbering villager from his mid- 
* night repose. 

Let us change the scene, however. Now we 
are on the lofty Taurus range, with the bleak 
wind puffing its wintry blast over the leafless 
boughs of stately mountain pines; the cold snow 
is lying fall three feet deep upon the earth; the 
hungry shout of the hyzna, and the low fierce 
growl of the wolf, mingle strangely with the wild 
uproarious mirth of the group of uncouth beings 
who, in the bright glare of a glorious blazing 
wood fire, dance to the discordant music of their 
own voices, and the measured step of some old 
Arabian war-dance, whilst the echoes in the moun- 
tains catch up their strains and thunder them over 
dark precipices. The hungry denizens of the moun- 
tain forests gaze down upon them from their 
lofty lairs, with mingled astonishment and dismay. 

These are our friends the came]-drivers again— 
the useful, hardy captains of the ships of the de- 
sert. They, as well as the camels, seem to be as 
much at home in the snow and cold as they are 
under shelter of their own primitive huts in their 
far away, but often-thought-of homes. The camels 
are lying down in a wide circle, all with their 
heads towards the centre, where blazes a perfect 
bonfire; round these, again, are piled the bales 
and packs with which the poor brutes are laden 
during the fatiguing day’s journey ; inside of these 
are the camel-drivers pA nt The snow has 
been scooped ont and swept away to the sides ; 


the heat of the fire has imparted warmth to the | 


ground; and the sons of Ishmael glory in their 
bivouac, recounting wild legends of love, of home, 
or of warfare. 


low, when they wrap themselves warmly in their 
sheepskins, and huddle together under the shelter 
of bales, so built up as to constitute a temporary 
retreat. In five minutes all, excepting the watch, 
are fast asleep, and the cold moon sheds a silvery 
light upon the snowy peak, under shelter of which 
they slumber. Save the occasional tinkle of the 
camel’s bells, as he swings his neck heavily round, 
chewing the cud of reflection, and the shrill note 








of the night owl, there is not a sound to interrupt 
the death-like stillness of the hour. 

Such is the life of the poor camel-driver. After he 
has been absent about three years from his home, 
he bethinks him of returning thither again. On 
this trip, the camels are laden with stores for home 
consumption, and a few nie-naes and gifts for 
wives and children. The 7 is then — too 
long, the journey never too fatiguing, as the poor 
bee. Ras are Bove sth rae > their secluded, 
much-loved home. 

Meanwhile, the women and others that have 
been left behind begin to grow anxious for the 
welfare of their absent friends; scouts are sent 
out to watch by the road they must come, who 
daily return with blank faces and no tidings. 
At last, and often at the least expected hour, 
when the stillness of midday reigns over thie 
village, and all the people are indulging in the 
siesta, a long-forgotten yet familiar note comes 
stealing over the distance ; it requires no repetition 
to waken up the anxious wives and mothers. The 
tinkling of a whole caravan’s bells, mingled with 
the camel-drivers’ triumphant and shouts of 


, arouses the whole village, and plunges it into 
pant bustle and activity. The caravan is at 
; presently it arrives, and hearts that have 
long yearned for cach other, now throb wildly 
with joy. All the camels are unladen, gifts are 
given and , and that day is devoted to 
merry-making and feasting. Possibly there may 
be, of the original namber that went away, one 
or two missing’, or those that have come back find 
some vacant corner in the household; but no in- 
quiries are made, and no sorrow is indulged in to- 
day. Thanks are given to Allah for his preserva- 
tion; but alas! the false prophet, Mahomet, re- 
ceives also his tribute of praise. Let us hope, how- 
ever, that ere long some of the truth which the 
American evangelists have been sodiligently sowing 
in the East, will reach these simple-hearted people. 
On the morrow, the good man of the house, 
pipe in hand, sits under the shady side of his 
house, and his wife brings out a bowl of milk to 
feed the young pet camel with. I doubt much 
whether the sultan himself enjoys such unalloyed 
happiness as that son of the desert does at that 
particular moment. 


OUR SMITHS, JONESES, AND THEIR 
RELATIVES. 
Wuart’s ina name? To certain persons there is, 
to say the least, sometimes a great convenience in 
having a common one. Who is to identify the 
William Smith or the Robert Brown, whose where- 
abouts neither party care particularly to define. 
caught in attempting a sharping trick, or captured 
ina brawl in the streets, out at two o'clock in the 


| morning, foolishly ringing dells, banging knockers, 
Che night is far advanced, and the five burns 


and smashing lamps, or perchance too helpless for 
the locomotion necessary to get home, and too 
oblivious to tell 2 cabman where it is? Hcha an- 
swers “ Who?” Hence it was an old trick in 
the police courts, and one winked at occasionally 
by worshipfal magistrates, 4or youngsters of high 
degree, not a few of them slips of aristocracy, to 
doff their own unmistakeably distinguishing names 
on such occasions, and don those which are as pro- 
fnsely scattered through the land as flakes in a 
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snow-storm. But if found of advantage in the 
exceptional cases referred to, common names are 
far more frequently really inconvenient to the par- 
ties who bear them. Parcels miscarry for a time ; 
letters get into wrong hands; and John Jones 
the milkman has a quiet revelation of something 
wrong in the inner life or worldly estate of his 
neighbour over the way, Joseph Jones the butcher, 
with whom he may not be upon the best of terms. 
It is useless for the portly slaughterer to remon- 
strate. and boil high with indignation ; for how 
could postman or milksop discriminate the in- 
tended individuality, with such an address as Mr. 
J. Jones, For¢y Lane, Wapping ? 

But much graver mishaps have hinged upon 
sameness of name. In former times, when justice 
was savage and summary, it was apt to disdain 
being at much trouble in identifying its victims, 
satisfied with some being secured; and many an 
innocent man has thus been consigned to durance 
vile, and been in peril of limb or life, or has ac- 
tually suffered sentence, for corresponding in his 
style to that of some delinquent fugitive. Cases 
of this kind are said to have been common not 
long ago at Constantinople, when the father of the 
present sultan was prosecuting his reforms. The 
anti-reformers, or those who were supposed to be 
such, without warning or trial, wherever they were 
found, were hurried off to the nearest public place 
for decapitation, after being subject to a very brief 
proces-verbal. Some colloquies in the streets 
would have been simply amusing but for their 
tragical termination. 

“ Are you so and so—-Hassan, or Achmet, or 
Zadik ?” 

“True, Tam Hassan; what do you want?” 

“We want your head: kneel down withont 
disturbance.” 

“Oh, this is a mistake; yon mean another 
Hassan, by the Adrianople gate, or near the Suli- 
manea; Lam not the man.” 

“You are the man; we are looking for a certain 
Hassan with a long nose and Jarge eyes ; you have 
a long nose and large eyes, and are called Hassan; 
therefore you must be the man who is convicted of 
treason against our lord.” 

“T protest this is a calumnious falsehood! I 
pray you go elsewhere ; Iam not the man.” 

“Hear the daring rebel! Not content with 
conspiring against our lord, he denies his guilt, 
instead of bowing at once to our lord’s clemency : 
kneel, wretch !” 

“By the Prophet, by my father’s beard, I 
declare that I am innocent; this is a mistake ; 
this i 

Execution generally bronght such dialognes to 
an abrupt close. 

The name of Smith is pre-eminently the most 
common in England ; and the wonder is, consider- 
ing its prevalence, that John Smith, instead of 
John Bull, did not attain the honour of becoming 
the general denomination for its people. But as 
the right men do not always get into the right 
places, the same thing may happen in the case of 
names. So plentifully is it sprinkled over the 
land, in cities, towns, and villages, that it seems 
as though, when thinly inhabited, every second 
man in the country must surely have been a black- 
smith. Louis Philippe, it will be recollected, on 





his helter-skelter flight to our shores, adopted this 
name—not as a compliment to the nation whose 
hospitality he sought, but as the best covert under 
which to conceal himself, till quite safe from the 
gens-d’armes of his lost kingdom. The name of 
Jones is proportionably far more common in Wales 
than that of Smith in England ; and taking Eng- 
land and Walcs together, its Joneses, in point of 
numbers, are very close upon the heels of the 
Smiths. Both these surnames are quite bare of 
sentiment, perhaps because we find them elbowing 
us in every street. The poet or the novelist must be 
a man of mark who can interest his readers in the 
serapes and fortunes, hopes and fears, joys and 
sorrows, of a Smith or of a Jones. 

To determine the frequency and numerical rela- 
tions of these two widely-spread surnames, the 
Registrar-General directed the number of cach to 
be ascertained, which had been entered in the 
indexes of his department during the years 1838-54, 
both inclusive—an interval of seventeen years. It 
was found that the births, deaths, and marriages 
of the Smiths registered in this period amounted to 
286,037, and those of the Joneses to 282,900, the 
excess in favour of the former being 3137; but 
in six of the years, the Joneses actually contributed 
to the registers larger numbers than the Smiths. 
Collectively, the bearers of these two names 
amounted to 568,937, or to 1 in 36 of the whole 
number registered during the interval referred to. 
Assuming that the persons bearing the surnames 
of Smith and Jones are born, marry, and die, in 
the same proportions as the persons of @// sw- 
names, it follows that in England and Wales there 
are at present not less than half a million of per- 
sons answering to one or the other of the two 
denominations. The Smiths amount to rather 
more than a quarter of a million, the Joneses 
to rather less; and together they form no incon- 
siderable portion of the English population. These 
numbers represent, on the assumption that the 
average number of persons in a family is the same 
as in the whole population at the census—namely, 
4°8 persons—about’ 53,000 families of Smiths, 
and 51,000 families of Joneses. ‘Their numerical 
power may be illustrated by the statement, that 
these two great tribes are probably sufficiently 
numerous to people the four towns of Birmingham, 
Bristol, Hull, and Leeds, without any addition of 
persons of other surnames. 

The next most numerous race are the Taylors ; 
but they Jag far behind, amounting to about half 
the number of the Smiths. Next are the Wrights, 
being about half as numerous as the Taylors. Then 
come the Walkers, Turners, Clarks, Coopers, 
Wards, Bakers, and Clarkes. But the Clarks and 
Clarkes, if taken collectively, occupy the third 
place in the list of names derived from employ- 
ments. This, by the way, illustrates the impor- 
tanee attached to the clerkly office, and to the 
possession of a moderate amount of learning in 
ynde and unlettered times. One of our sovereigns, 
Henry 1, received the characteristic epithet of 
Beauelere from his scholarship. We had imagined 
that the Browns formed a larger family than 
14,346, as well as the Robinsons, which number 
only 9045, 

But in answer to the question, “ What's in a 
name?” it may be remarked, that if there is in- 
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convenience occasionally in a common one, it is an 
attendant likewise upon those of the uncommon 
class. At a northern assize, a judge found it diffi- 
cult to write down the name of a witness, and 
asked him to repeat it. But the difficulty was not 
removed by the repetition, and he was then asked 
to spell it. The spelling only made confusion 
worse confounded, for the witness came out in a 
breath with the following oral communication :— 
“ © double T, I double U, E double L, double U, 
double O D.” “TI never heard of such a name,” 
said his lordship, as he threw down his pen in 
despair, after a vain attempt to reduce its doubles 
to writing. They were at last resolved into 
Ottiwell Wood. 

The surnames of the English population may be 
aptly compared to a cabinet of curiosities, or an 
antiquarian museum, in which memorials of a 
bygone age are preserved. They have been de- 
rived from the pursuits, customs, and pastimes of 
our forefathers, their places of abode, their per- 
sonal peculiarities, bodily and mental, from things 
animate and inanimate, objects of natural history, 
animal and vegetable, with which they were con- 
nected in some way or other now unknown, or 
associated in the popular mind. Hence, while 
remarkable for variety, they are often peculiarly 
instructive as illustrating a state of society, both 
secular and religious, which no longer exists. Of 
this class are those which refer to the sports of the 
field, of which our ancestors were so fond, as the 
Falconers, Hawkers, Bowyers, Fletchers, and 
Arrowsmiths; and the offices of the church, as the 
Palmers, Pilgrims, Friars or Freres. Ifa national 
nomenclature were to be established, derived from 
the leading occupations of the present day, these 
and other names would pass away, while a great 
army would be formed of Cottons and Silks, 
Colliers and Farmers, Carpenters and Shoemakers, 
with strong detachments of Muslins and Tapes, 
Pins and Needles, Guns and Buttons, dwindling 
down to companies of Bonecrushers, Oilcakes, Steel- 
pens, and Guttaperchas. ‘The Welsh surnames 
are far less varied, and also less illustrative, 
having been largely formed in a simple manner 
from the Christian or forename of the father in 
the genitive case, son being understood. Thus 
Evan’s son became “ Evans;” and John’s son 
Jones.” Others have arisen from the father’s 
name coalesced with the form of the word a 
or hab (son of), by which Hugh ap Howell 
became “ Powell,” and Evan ap Hugh became 
“ Pugh.” 

Perhaps the first name derived from the natural 
history of the country was taken from the wolf. 
In the more ancient Anglo-Saxon times, when 
the animal was a general terror, and brute power 
was deemed a high distinction, it was adopted by 
kings, chiefs, and great men, to aggrandise them- 
selves in the view of dependants and enemies, or 
applied to them as significant of their disposition 
and ravages. Thus we have Eadwulf, the pros- 
perous wolf; thelwulf, the noble wolf; Bertho- 
wulf, the illustrious wolf; and Ealdwulf, the old 
wolf, on the page of history. The name, without 
a prefix, survives among us, while the ferocious 
brute has disappeared. Other animals, once in- 
habiting the forests, but now departed from them, 
are nominally commemorated by the Roebucks, 





Hoggs, and Wildbores, the Bucks and Hinds, the 
Stags and Deer, with the long famous Roe and 
Doe of our legal courts. We know not the par- 
ticular occasion which gave rise to the national 
name of Bull; but however decided the predilec- 
tion of the people for bovine fare, it is not less 
certain that the wild bull was a free, restless, 
fiery, and masterful rover in the realm, found 
close to the capital, in the early age of the Plan- 
tagenets. After still existing races in the woods 
and fields, the families of the Hares, Rabbits, and 
Fitchets, have been denominated. Among the 
birds that have similarly been turned to account, 
we have Robins many, and the derivative Robin- 
sons ; Hawks not a few, with Partridges and Spar- 
rows. There are also Gooseys and Goslings, Gray- 
gooses and Ganders. At present, the most 
popular name of this class is Nightingale, signi- 
ficant both in the bird and in the woman of mo- 
dest merit—a disposition to remain unseen while 
cheering hours of gloom. 

There are many surnames which are so odd, 
grotesque, and otherwise distasteful, that it is 
difficult to assign any reason for them, unless 
they were sowbriquets or nicknames, which the 
first bearers could not avoid, nor their posterity 
after them. They are, no doubt, rightly viewed 
as records of real peculiarities appertaining to 
those with whom they originated. Thus Hogs- 
flesh was never surely a self-assumed denomina- 
tion, but one applied by contemporaries, either 
to distinguish swinish habits, or an extraordinary 
appetite for pork. In the same way, the original 
Longshanks was assuredly remarkable for the ex- 
treme longitude of his extremities. The primal 
Sidebotham must also have had a somewhat one- 
sided gait; while the conclusion is irresistible, 
that the progenitors of the Shufflebothams, in 
going a-head, had a strange habit of bouncing 
about from right to left, and back again. It is 
very hard that the posterity of these worthies 
should have names derived from the peculiarities 
of their forefathers ; and that Longshanks or 
Sheepshanks, should be the denomination of a 
race to the end of time, whose extremities may be 
duly proportioned as to longitude and latitude. 
But so it is; and so it must be, unless application 
is made to the Herald’s office, which involves 
trouble and money, or an unauthorised change is 
made, upon which the ugly appendage of a lost 
inheritance may be grafted. 

Ladies enjoy here an advantage over the oppo- 
site sex. They have, most of them, the oppor- 
tunity of changing their names at the altar, 
though, it is true, the change may be for the 
worse instead of the better, as it respects their 
style and title. The transformation of a Miss 
Wise into Mrs. Simple, of a Mildmay into a Snag, 
of a Fairfield into a Swipes, of a Bland into a 
Bounce, is certainly no verbal improvement. We 
have heard of would-be husbands being impera- 
tively required to get rid of an un-euphonious or 
otherwise distasteful cognomen, according to due 
form of law, as an indispensable condition of 
acceptance. 

Names have in many instances widely diverged 
from their originals. The old Suters, the shoe- 
makers of our fathers, are scarcely recognisable in 
the modern Sowters. Such changes took place 
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when writing was a rare accomplishment, quite 
unknown to the commonalty, and words depended 
for their form upon oral communication. Lan- 
guage in such circumstances is invariably cor- 
rupted, of which we have a famous example in the 
wide-spread and vulgar exclamation, “‘ Oh, my eye 
Betty Martin,” fashioned by the popular voice out 
of O mihi beate St. Martin. Abbreviation has 
also contributed not a little to introduce diversity. 
Sometimes the lawful heirs of a patronymic have 
been deprived of it altogether by this process ; 
and have only succeeded to a portion of their due 
inheritance. As an example, we will dwell for a 
moment upon the daily experience of Mr. Cumber- 
patch, our neighbour over the way, a very worthy 
man, but possessing a name of unreasonable longi- 
tude. The full pronunciation lays a tax upon 
breath and time, notable amid the multifarious 
concerns of household life, the saving of which is 
a point of domestic economy with the good wife. 
Hence, instead of grappling with the tri-syllabism, 
one of the components is dexterously seized and 
vigorously wielded. “ I can’t give you an answer 
just now,” she will say to a neighbour, “ but 
when Patch comes home I'll tell you;” or it is, 
“Patch, you’re wanted ;” or “ Patch, Patch, if 
you don’t make haste, I'll begin.” Now infallibly, 
in an age when registrars were unknown, and 
writing also, this undignified abbreviation would 
have been raised to the rank of an independent 
surname, and have descended as an heir-loom to 
children’s children. We can readily imagine also 
the same thing transpiring of the other syllables, 
in the case of a helpmeet fond of a joke, and apt to 
he chafed, therefore preferring to style her lord 
Cumber, as a cumberer of the domestic garden. 

We may have occasion to recur to the subject 
of names, in relation to places as well as versons ; 
but enough for the present. 





THE ALMANACH DE GOTHA 
FOR 1857. 


On all matters of courtly genealogy and political 
statistics, the “ Almanach de Gotha” has long been 
the recognised authority in every civilized coun- 
try. An American traveller, struck with the num- 
ber of titled and official personages on the conti- 
nent of Europe, said that each community might 
be divided into the Cocked Hats and the Round 
Hats. The “ Almanach de Gotha” is the alma- 
nack of the Cocked Hats. From emperors 
and kings, down to consuls and attachés, the 
names of officials of every grade are here 
recorded. In genealogical details this book is 
also elaborately learned. Besides the genea- 
logy of the sovereigns of Europe and of royal 
houses not actually reigning, there is given the 
genealogy of the houses of the ancient princes and 
counts of the empire—those who bear the titles of 
“Most Serene Highness” and “ Most Illustrious 
Count” respectively—as confirmed by the Ger- 
manic Confederation in August, 1825. That part 
of the work entitled “ Annuaire Diplomatique,” 
includes, besides the official lists, returns of the 
area, population, revenue, expenses, military and 
naval power, and general resources of each state, 
compiled from authentic sources of information. 





The “Almanach de‘Gotha” is thus at once the 
Court Guide and the Blue Book of Europe. 

As many of our readers may have no opportunity 
of seeing this book, we propose to give some idea 
of the nature of its contents. First of all, as in 
other almanacks, there is the calendar, with the 
usual astronomical and ecclesiastical notices, in 
separate columns, for the Reformed, the Greek, 
the Jewish, and the Turkish calendar. For ex- 
ample: the 234th day of 1857, according to the 
Reformed or Gregorian calendar, in use in West 
ern Europe, is Saturday, the 22nd August—St. 
Timothy’s day of Popish countries. In Russia 
and the Greek Church the same day is the 12th 
of August (as it used to be in our “old style’), 
and is dedicated to St. Lawrence. In the Jewish 
calendar it is Sabbath, the 2nd day of the month 
Elul, anno 5617. In the Turkish calendar the 
same day is the commencement of the year, the 
first day of the mouth Muharrem, 1274. These 
notices are given in other almanacks, but are spe- 
cially prominent in one which is referred to in all 
countries and among all creeds. 

The genealogy of the sovereigns of Europe 
occupies 84 pages; that of the families of princes 
not sovereigns, the representatives of the ancient 
princes of the empire, from p. 85 to p. 219; and 
that of the counts of the empire about 50 pages 
more. At p. 268 commences a necrology of mem- 
bers of the families, enumerated in the almanack, 
who have died since the edition of 1856. From 
the tables of the reigning sovereigns of Europe, 
with which the genealogical portion of the book 
concludes, we give the following list, which is 
more complete than is found in ordinary alma- 
nacks. The table shows the sovereigns in the 
order of their age, on the Ist July, 1856. From 
other tables we add the epoch of the accession of 
each, and the age at which they came to the 
throne, to make room for which we omit the 
months and days, which are given in the lists :— 


LIST OF THE SOVEREIGNS OF EUROPE. 

















| Age. Accession.|, Age.2t, 
1. Grand Duke of Mecklem- | 
bourg-Strelitz e 76 1816 37 
2. Kingof Wurtemberg .. 74 1816 35 
3. Landgraveof Hesse-Hom- 
bourg .. $i - 73 1848 65 
4, Prince of Lippe-Schaum- 
urg .. a ae 71 1787 2 
5. Prince of Reuss-Schlaiz. . 66 1854 64 
6. King of the Belgians .. 65 1831 41 
7. Pope Pius the Ninth .. 64 1846 54 
8. Prince of Schwartzboure. 
Rudoldstadt .. i 62 1807 13 
9. Prince of Reuss-Greiz .. 62 1836 40 
10. Duke of Anhalt-Dessan . 61 1817 22 
11. King of Prussia... wp “Oe 1840 45 
12. Prince of Liechenstein .. 60 1836 40 
13. Grand Duke of Tuscany . 58 1824 26 
14. King of Sweden .. os 56 1844 +L 
15. Duke of Saxe-Meiningen 55 1803 3 
16. Prince of Schwarzbourg- 
Sondershausen ie 54 1835 34 
17. King of Saxony .. he 5A 1854 53 
18. Elector of Hesse. . oe 53 1847 45 
19. DukeofAnhalt-Bernbourg| 51 1834 29 
20. Duke of Brunswick ne 50 1831 25 
21. Grand Duke of Hesse .. 50 1848 42 
22. Emperor of the French. . 48 1852 44 
23. King of Denmark a 47 1848 39 
24. King of the Two Sicilies| 46 1830 21 
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Age at 
Accession. -|Aeeéssion. 


5. King of Bavaria. i! G 1848 


| 
b King of Greece .. s| 1832 | 
27. King of the Netherlands. | a 1849 
28. Duke of Nassau .. me 38 1839 | 
Emperor of Russia a 38 1855 | 
. Duke of Saxe Cobourg and 
Gotha .. oe oe 3 184 
. Grand Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar ee ee 
2. Prince of Monaco 4% 
. Queen of Great Britain .. 
. King of Hanover ‘ae 
5. Duke of Modena 
. King of Sardinia. . 
. Prince of Lippe .. . 
: Grand Dake of Mecklem- 
bourg-Schwerin oe 3i 1842 
. Emperor of Turkey... Bi 1839 
Prince-Regent of Baden ¢ 1852 
Grand Duke of Baden . 3f 1852 
. Emperor of Brazil os ‘ 1831 
. Duke of Saxe-Altenbourg 26 1253 
. Grand Dukeof Oldenbours 3 1863 
. Emperor of Austria... 25 1848 
. Queen of Spain .. a 2: 1833 
. Prince of Waldeck wa 2 1845 
; rine of Portugal a6 18 1853 
48. Duke of Parma .. oe 1854 | 
The average age of the reigning princes is, it 
appears, 45 years; the average of the age at their 
accession to the throne is 29. One of the minor 
sovereigns of Germany—the Prince of Lippe- 
Schaumbourg—has been sovereign for 70 years, 
having succeeded in 1787, when two years of age, 
tho ugh not declared of age till 1807. The Duke 
of Saxe-Meiningen has reigned 52 years; but he 
is fifteenth in the list of seniority by age, having 
succeeded to the crown when he was three years 
old. Of the rulers of larger states, the King of 
Wurtemburg has reigned 40 years; the Queen 
of Spain 25 years; the King of Naples 26 years. 
The Emperor of Brazil, the only non-European 
potentate in the list, has reigned 25 years. The 
King of the Belgians and the King of Greece are 
also “amongst the oldest of the reigning monarchs, 
the former having reigned 25, and the latter 24 
years. Our Queen Victoria is thirty-third in the 
list of seniority, but eighteenth in the order of 
accession to the throne. It will be observed that 
as many as twenty of the reigning potentates date 
from the revolutionary year of 1848 ; and as many 
as forty from the epoch of the second French 
Revolution in 1830. Only three survive who 
ruled at the time of the fall of Napoleon and the 
peace, after the battle of Waterloo, in 1815. Of 
the present despotic rulers of Europe, only the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany had experience of power 
before the revolution of 1830, He has reigned 32 
years, his accession dating the 18th of June, 1824. 
The King of Naples came to the throne on the 
8th of November, 1830, when twenty-five years of 
age. Next to him in order of. accession is the 
“mperor of Brazil, the 7th of April, 1831, being 
then only six years ‘old. No two rulers in the list 
present so striking a contrast in their personal 
characters, and in the influence they have exerted 
on the countries over which they reign; nor are 
the results of good and of bad_ government in 
their case inconspicuous. The Brazilian empire 
is advancing rapidly in wealth and prosperity ; 
while the kingdom of Naples, as is so well known, 
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| is constantly on the brink of disorder and reyo- 
| lution. Another year, judging by the signs of 


the times, may witness important changes even in 
the dynasty of Naples. The Prince Royal, how- 
ever—the Duke of Calabria—does not belong to 
the present tnpopular race. The king has eight 


| children by his second wife, an Austrian princess, 


the name of the last, born in 1855—Marie Inma- 
culée Louise—clearly indicating that the Jesuit 
influence is in the ascendant. ‘The mother of the 


| Duke of Calabria was a sister of the present King 
| of Sardinia, and daughter of the late King Victor 


manuel. The study of the genealogical connec- 


| tions and family alliances of the European reigning 
| houses, will afford many striking aids to specu- 


lation on the actual position or possible destiny, 
under Providence, of each state. In countries 
where court influence still is predominant, and 
the power of the people feeble, it is chiefly by in- 
termarriages that political ends are gained; and 
on this subject much useful light may be ob- 
tained from the genealovics of the “ Almanach de 
Gotha.” 

The statistical notices are given under each of 
the states mentioned in the foregoing list, in al- 
phabetical order, with the addition of the States 
of North and of Central America, the United 
States and Mexico, Guatemela, San Salvador, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. In South 
America, Peru, Chili, Buenos Ayres, aud the other 
independent states, are also given. Other powers 
appear in the “ Annuaire Diplomatique,” such as 
the free cities of Lubeck, Frankfort, and Ham- 
bourg, and the little republic of San Marino. This 
is the smallest state in the commonwealth of na- 
tions, having a population only of 7750 inhabitants, 
and a revenue of 6000 scudi, with the virtue, rare 
in larger communities, of the expenses being within 
the income—the budget of last year only requiring 
4000 seudi, or less than £1000 sterling. Some 
of the German principalities, though not so small 
in population, are less in area, and whole groups 
of them could be hought by many of our English 
commoners. All the details, however, of their 
size, population, resources, and revenue are given, 


as well as the statistics of the greater states of" 


the world, up to the mighty empires of Russia and 
of Great Britain. As all the facts are commu- 
nicated from official quarters, this portion of the 
“* Almanach de Gotha” is worthy of study and 
useful for reference, either in times of peace or 
of war. 

A chronicle of events of public interest, from 
Ist July, 1855, to 1st July, 1856, is carefully and, 
on the whole, most fairly drawn up. This occu- 
pies 50 pages, the previous statistical division, with 
the diplomatic and official lists of each state of 
Europe and America, occupying 460 pages. Tables 
of the coinage of different countries and other mis- 
cellaneons information, add to the completeness 
and utility of the “ Almanach de Gotha.” We 
have forgotten to mention that there are illus- 
trations, of a better class than is usual in such 
annuals—the portraits this year, six in number, 
being of Louisa, Princess of Prussia, now Grand 
Duchess of Baden; the Princess Marie Anne 
D’Anhalt-Dessau, wife of Prince Frederick of 
Prussia; the Duke and Duchess of Oldenbourg ; 


| the Archduke Charles-Lonis of Austria; and the 
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Baron de Prokesch-Osten, the present Russian 
imperial Internuncio at Constantifiople. 

The “ Almanach de Gotha,” though published 
in Germany, is in French—the lingua franca of 
Europe, the common language of courts and di- 
plomacy. Editions are published without the 
calendar, for circulation in those countries where 
the importation of foreign alfnanacks is interdicted, 
the publication of almanacks being in some states 
a government monopoly. 

The present is the ninety-fourth publication. 
Since the work was first projected, Kurope has 
witnessed many social changes and political revo- 
lutions; but notwithstanding these local and 
temporary disturbances, the stability and perma- 
nence of the general systems of modern civilization 
appear remarkably in the pages of this annual. 
Place is found for new personages whom a re- 
publican outbreak may bring to the surface of 
society at any period; and if the Bonaparte 
dynasty displaces that of the Bourbons, it only 
implies a little typographical transposition in the 
“ Almanach de Gotha,” which gives the genealogy 
of both houses, in the order of existing precedence. 
To the statistical portions of the work increasing 
attention is paid, and the enlarged bulk of the 
volume, as contrasted with former times, attests 
the additional amount of useful information now 
presented. In 1816, the almanack only num- 
bered 216 pages; in 1834, 440; and in 1857, 872. 
At this rate of increase, the work bids fair to con- 
tain at least 1000 pages before it has completed 
its first century of existence. The improvement 
in the typography is not less noticeable, and in 
external appearance the work is worthy of the 
name borne on the title-page, Justus Perthes, 
the son of the celebrated bookseller of Hamburg, 
and afterwards of Gotha, whose interesting me- 
moirs have recently been published, and trans- 
lated in this country. 


= The wealth of the sinner is laid up for the just.”—Prov. 
xiii, 22. 

Aw interesting illustration of this truth is re- 
corded in the recent intelligence published by the 
Church Missionary Society. In the November 
number of the “ Church Missionary Record,” the 
following passage occurs :—‘ Many years ago a 
prize was founded by the infidel Volney, himself 
an accomplished linguist and extensive traveller, 
to be given annually by the French Institute, for 
the best works on African languages. Mr. Koelle’s* 
“ Polyglotta Africana,” and his grammags of the 
Bornu, Vei, and Yoruba languages, were, without 
his knowledge, submitted in competition for this 
prize; and the first prize, of 1200 francs (£48), 
was awarded to him, with a high compliment, on 
the part of the adjudicators, to the patience of 
research and powers of analysis exhibited in these 
works. “I am glad,” writes Mr. Koelle, “that 
the society’s work has been thus honoured by the 
scientific world. May all tend to the glory of 
God!” Thus has the infidel been made, in the 
providence of God, to promote the gospel. The 
wealth of the sinner has been Jaid up for the just. 





* The Rev. S. W. Koelle has been compelled by a dan- 
gerous attack of iliness to leave Egypt, and to reside for the 
present at Acca, visiting Nazareth as an out-station, 





ANECDOTE OF DR. JUDSON AND A BURMESE 
WOMAN. 


A NaTIvE Christian woman told me that she was at one 
time about to engage in something which Dr. Judson con- 
sidered not conducive to her spiritual good. He sent for 
her and remonstrated, but she would not give up her dar- 
ling project. 

“ Look here,” said he, eagerly snatching up a ruler from 
the table and tracing a not very straight line on the floor, 
** here is where you have been walking. You have made a 
crooked track, to be sure—out of the path half of the time ; 
but then you have kept near it, and not taken to new 
roads, and you have—not so much as you might have done, 
mind, but still to a certain extent—grown in grace; and 
now, with all this growth upon your heart and head, in 
the maturity of your years, with ripened understanding, 
and an everyday deepening sense of the goodness of God, 
here (bringing down the ruler with emphasis to indicate 2 
certain position) here you stand. You know where this 
path leads; you know what is before you-—some struggles, 
some sorrows, and finally eternal life and 2 crown of 
glory. But to the left branches off another very pleasant 
road, and along the air floats rather temptingly a pretty 
bauble. You do not mean to leave the path you have 
walked in fifteen years—fifteen long years—altogether ; you 
only want to step aside and catch the bubble, and think 
you will come back again; but you never will. Woman, 
think! Dare you deliberately leave this strait and narrow 
path, drawn by the Saviour’s finger, and go away for one 
moment into that of the enemy? Will you? aill you ? 
WILL you 2” 

“T was sobbing so,” said the woman, “ that I could not 
speak a word; but he knew, as he always did, what I 
meant; for he knelt down and prayed that God would 
preserve me in my determination. I have made a great 
many crooked tracks since,” she added tearfully; “ but 
whenever I am unusually tempted, I see the teacher, as he 
looked that day, bending over his chair, the ruler placed 
on the floor to represent me, his finger pointing along the 
path of eternal life, his eye looking so strangely over his 
shoulder, and that terrible ‘ Will you?’ coming from his 
lips, as though it was the voice of God; and 1 pray just 
as Peter did, for I am frightened.” 

It may be that this anecdote shall meet the eye of some 
reader, who is conscious that the present time is one of 
temptation for him. He feels that danger will track him 
if he yields to the syren voice; but yet he hesitates, and, 
like this poor woman, promises himself, he will “ come 
back” again, when he has obtained the object of his desire. 
For the sake of such an one, this incident, true and im- 
pressive, is related. May it be “a word in season,” good 
and acceptable. 


HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 
NO. XVII. 

A Quen who, in the prime of life, resigned her crown to 
devote herself to the pursuit of learning. She abandoned 
the faith which her heroic father had given his life to 
maintain, and after visiting many foreign courts, where 
her eccentricities and the violence of her temper brought 
her into great disrepute, she died at Rome. 

(The above may be solved by identifying the subjoining 
characters, whose initials supply the successive letters of 
the name required.) 

1. An orator who was assassinated by order of Mark 
Antony. 

2. An English adimiral, the founder of the slave-trade, 
for which he was rewarded as a benefactor to his country. 

3. A Frenchman who fought for King William at the 
battle of the Boyne, and afterwards wrote an excellent 
history of England. 

4, A bishop of Antioch, martyred under Trajan. 

5. A gallant Englishman, who from a cabin-boy became 
an admiral, and perished by shipwreck close to his native 
land. 

6. A humane and upright general and Marshal of 
France, who was killed by a cannon-ball in the midst of 
his career of victory. 

7. An island of Scotland, the burial place of sixty kings. 

8. A great commander at the siege of Troy, remarkable 
for his wisdom and eloquence. 

9. A monk, the inventor of musical notes, 
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Purieties. 
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Precept and Examrte: “ Give THE PaRrorE.”— 
A laughable illustration of practice following theory, and 
precept carried immediately into example, occurred not 
long since in one of the royal dockyards. The super- 
intendent—a mild, but zealous disciplinarian, who is ad- 
mitted to be thoroughly acquainted with the most insigni- 
ficant details of his noble and gallant profession, from the 
duties of the energetic boatswain to those of the dignified 
commander-in-chief—was briskly passing a sentinel, on 
his way to his official residence, when he turned upon the 
stalwart guardian of the royal establishment, and de- 
manded the reason why he did not challenge him. In 
vain the sentry declared that he knew him to be the super- 
intendent ; he was emphatically told his duty was to 
challenge every one who approached him, and, warming 
with excitement, the gallant superintendent exclaimed, 
* Challenge all! Challenge me, sir.” “ Well, then,” said 
the sturdy pupil, lowering his musket, and bringing it to 
the charge, “Ido challenge you; give the parole, sir ;” 
and the hasty superintendent having, in the course of his 
practical instruction, allowed the parole to slip his memory, 
was forthwith made a prisoner and driven into the sentry 
box. So situated, the worthy preceptor was soon allowed 
another opportunity of estimating the effects of his teach- 
ing. A policeman passing, demanded why the sentry had 
imprisoned the gentleman. “ You foolish fellow,” said he, 
“ why, it is the superintendent ;” but the only reply from 
the sentry was the vociferous demand, “ Give the parole.” 
The policeman deeming his uniform to be a sufficient autho- 
rity for passing the sentry, had also forgotten to Jearn the 
parole, and he, too, was ordered into the sentry-box, from 
which he and his distinguished fellow-prisoner were only 
rescued when the sentry was relieved from his post.— 
United Service Gazette. 


Romyery’s Portrait oF CowPER THE Port. — 
There was never, in Cowper’s insanity, anything of the 
ordinary repulsive or terrible character of madness, nor 
any approximation thereto; never any malignity or fierce- 
ness towards others, but, even in the uttermost sullen- 
ness of gloom, a timidity and meekness—a harmlessness, 
as divested of the power and the disposition of violence 
and passion, as a crushed rose-bud, or a daisy trodden 
under-foot. Hence the singular impropriety and want of 
truth in that expression of Leigh Hunt in regard to 
Cowper’s picture, that it developed “ a fire fiercer than 
that either of intellect or fancy, gleaming from the raised 
and protruded eye.” If that fierceness was in Romney’s 
painting, it was wholly false to the original; for none of 
his dearest and most intimate friends ever saw it, or 
imagined it, in Cowper’s own countenance; and it cer- 
tainly never existed in his melancholy. The thing lay 
wholly in the imagination of the critic; for neither in the 
mind, nor looking out at the eye, was there ever any flash- 
ing of such a fire; only a pensive or suffering expression ; 
but never a crazy, nor aggressive, nor glaring light. If 
such light were in the portrait, it would be a sure test of 
its untruth, and of the ambitious hand of a painter striking 
at a caricature; but it is entirely unlikely that Romney 
had any such intention or idea. Hayley regarded the 
portrait as one of the most faithful and masterly resem- 
blances he ever beheld; and Cowper thought it strange 
that it should show no marks of his own habitual sorrow. 
Absurd, indeed, it was to speak of a fierce fire, as gleam- 
ing from the eye; absurd to imagine any ground for such 
a representation in the character or habitual expression of 
the poet.— Cheever. 


Tur ManGo.—Mr. Elphinstone, the historian of India, 
justly calls the mango “ the best of Indian fruits,” but 
he should have called it the best of all known fruits. The 
finest variety is that which has been originally brought 
from Mazagong, which enjoys an historical and poetical 
renown for its mangoes. “The celebrity of Mazagong in 
the East,” says Mrs. Graham, “is owing to its mangoes, 
which certainly are the best fruit I ever tasted: The 
parent tree from which all those of the species have 
been grafted, is honoured during the fruit season by 
a guard of sepoys; and in the reign of Shah Jehan, 








couriers were stationed between Delhi and the Mah. 
ratta coast to secure an abundant and fresh supply of 
mangoes for the royal table.” Of the mangosteen, as this 
species is called, that excellent traveller Admiral Stavorinus 
says, “ The flavour is so delightfully refreshing that it is 
indescribable.” Fadladeen held that “ to eat any mangoes 
but those of Mazagong was of course impossible.” . . 
No mango of character has the most distant resemblance 
either to an apricot or a plum; and the mango is degraded 
by all such comparisons. In fact, it has not a particle of 
resemblance to any other fruit on the face of the earth; 
and a mango with the slightest terebinthine taste ought 
never to be touched by those who would preserve their love 
for the real fruit, pure and undefiled. The good mango is 
at once the richest and the most delicate of, all fruits, and 
all other fruits are comparatively insipid beside its intensity 
of taste. There is something in it which is nothing less 
than voluptuous. 


Norrs on tHe “ Brack Wartcu.”—In 1729-30 the 
government raised six companies of Highlanders, which 
trom their being unconnected with each other were styled 
independent companies. To distinguish them from the 
regular troops, who from the colour of their clothes were 
called by the Gael “ Red Soldiers,” these companies, being 
dressed in their tartan, were, from its sombre appearance, 
called “ Black Watch.” In 1739 four additional compa- 
nies were raised, and, with the former independent com- 
panies, were, in 1740, formed into a regiment, and num- 
bered the 43rd. In 1749, in consequence of the reduction 
of the then 42nd Regiment, the number of the Highland 
regiment was changed from the 48rd to the 42nd, which 
number it has ever since retained.— Votes and Queries. 


GuNpowpER Pirot.—TxHe Letter To tHE Lorp 
MonTEaGLE.—On visiting a short time since the interest. 
ing church of Ightham, near Sevenoaks, my attention was 
caught by a mural monument containing the bust of a 
lady, who was traditionally reported to have written the 
letter which proved the cause of discovering the Gun- 
powder Plot. Behind the monument was some of her 
needlework suspended. The following was the epitaph :— 


“D.D.D. To the pretious name and honour of Dame 
Dorothy Selby, the Relict of Sir William Selby, Kt. the only 
daughter and heire of Charles Bonham, Esq. 

** She was a Dorcas, 
Whose curious needle wound the abused stage 
Of this leud world into the golden age, 
Whose pen of steel and silken inck enroll’d 
The acts of Jonah in records of gold. 

Whose arte disclosed that plot, which, had it taken, 
Rome had tryumph’d, and Britain’s walls had shaken. 
She was 

In heart a Lydia, and in torgue a Hanna, 
In zeale a Ruth, in wedlock a Susanna. 
Prudently simple, providently wary. 
To the world « Martha, and to heaven a Mary. 
Who put a | in the year Pilgrimage, 69. 
immortality of her Redeemer, 1641.” 
—Notes and Queries. 


A Ricn Bee-ntve.—For the last three or four years 
bees have been seen continually working in one of the 
library window frames at Donnington-grove, and their 
number becoming much increased, it was thought advisable 
to destroy them, which was accordingly done. On taking 
the frame to pieces it was found to contain upwards of 1} 
cwt. of honey, some of the combs being upwards of four 
feet in length, and there were more than two bushels of 
bees.— Brighton Guardian. 


Waar ovr ForrFATHERS THOUGHT OF TOBACCO. 
—The following is extracted from the proceedings and 
debates in the House of Commons :—* Wednesday, April 
18, 1621. Sir William Stroud moved that he ‘ would have 
tobacco banished wholly out of the kingdom, and that it 
may not be brought in from any part nor used amongst us;’ 
and Sir Grey Palmes said, ‘that if tobacco be not banished, 
it will overthrow one hundred thousand men in England ; 
for now it is so common that he hath seen ploughmen take 
it as they are at plough.’” 
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